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could be given before we find Franklin describing the North Ameri- 
can colonies " as the frontier of the British Empire on that side " 19 
From the end of the Seven Years' War, the term becomes the usual 
one employed, and — with increasing frequency — without the adjective. 
The reason for this is probably to be found quite as much in the 
Treaty of Hubertsburg as in that of Paris. Until the end of that war, 
" the empire " in the common parlance of Europe was, of course, that 
Holy Roman Empire that had survived through the ages, but which 
ceased thereafter to be of importance, although it lasted nominally 
until 1806. The coincidence of its downfall with the enormous ex- 
pansion of the British Empire allowed the latter to discard its qualify- 
ing adjective and, in turn, to become merely " the empire " to its citi- 
zens. That throughout the whole eighteenth century, however, the 
term " British Empire " was held by many to have included far more 
than merely Great Britain seems to me to be shown by the citations 
given, citations gleaned in the pursuit of quite other objects and which 
could probably be multiplied many times by those more familiar with 
the whole economic literature of the period. 

James Truslow Adams. 

A Rough Secret Journal of the Continental Congress 

Among the papers of the Continental Congress transferred from 
the Department of State to the Library of Congress by the Executive 
Order of December 19, 1921, is a folio blank-book — of 46 leaves, 39 
of which are written upon — in the original paper covers, hideous with 
floral decoration. All but five of the written pages (two and a half 
leaves) are in the writing of Charles Thomson, the five are in that of 
George Bond, deputy secretary. 

This volume is a hitherto unknown and unrecorded Rough Secret 
Journal of the Continental Congress and contains the proceedings of 
Congress on various dates from September 17, 1776, to January 1, 
1779, inclusive, relating to foreign affairs. It is the original from 
which the first part of the Secret Journal (no. 6, of the Bulletin of 
the State Department list of the Continental Congress Papers, Sept. 
17, 1776, to Sept. 16, 1788 [imperfect]) was transcribed. From 
September 17, 1776, to May 12, 1777, inclusive, of no. 6, is included 
in this Rough Secret Journal. Other material in the volume, such as 
the letter to King Louis XVI. of October 26, 1778, instructions to 
Benjamin Franklin, of the same date, a plan of attack on Quebec, and 
Observations on the Finances of America, are all to be found in the 

id The Interest of Great Britain considered (London, 1761). 
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various other manuscript journals of the Congress and have been 
duly printed, though not always in accordance with the dates given in 
this Rough Secret Journal, in the Library of Congress edition of the 
Journals of the Continental Congress. In this printed edition of the 
Journals the dates invariably used are those of the adopted measure. 
The variations found may be of interest and are as follows : 

Sept. 17, 1776, Plan of a treaty with France — a few, very slight, verbal 
differences, of no consequence. 

Sept. 17, 1776, Instructions to Franklin — printed in L. C. edition of the 
Journals under the date when agreed to, Sept. 24. 

Sept. 17, 1776, Commission to Franklin — printed in L. C. edition as " Let- 
ter of Credence " under date when agreed to, Sept. 28. 

Jan. 2, 1777, Form of commission to Franklin to the court of Spain — 
printed in L. C. edition from a former printed edition of the Journals, 
under the proceedings of July 1, 1777. 

June 5, 1777, Commission to Arthur Lee— follows, in this Rough Secret 
Journal, the proceedings of May 12, 1777. 

July 1, 1777, Commission to William Lee, is followed by the instructions 
to him and these instructions are followed by the instructions to Ralph 
Izard, dated in blank. These June 5 and July 1 entries are printed in 
the L. C. edition from a former printed edition of the Secret Journals 
under the proceedings of July 1, 1777. 

Oct. 26, 1778, Letter of Credence for Franklin, to the King of France — 
printed in L. C. edition from a copy by Gouverneur Morris, in the 
Papers of the Continental Congress, no. 25, 1, folio 35 (undated), 
under the proceedings of Oct. 21, 1778. The instructions to Franklin, 
with this letter of credence, follow the letter in this Rough Secret 
Journal, and are dated Oct. 26. They are printed in the L. C. edition 
under the proceedings of Oct. 22. The Plan of Attack on Quebec 
follows Franklin's instructions in this Rough Secret Journal. It is 
printed in the L. C. edition under the proceedings of Oct. 22. The 
Observations on the Finances of America follow the Plan of Attack 
and are also printed in the L. C. edition under the proceedings of 
Oct. 22. 

The principal value of all this lies, of course, in now having these 
copies in the handwriting of Thomson for the papers which we have 
hitherto been obliged to print from former printed copies. This 
Rough Secret Journal now furnishes the original, official manuscript 
for the first time. 

It is, however, in the entry in the back of this volume that the 
highest interest and value centres, for here Charles Thomson has 
copied out the important Agreement of Secrecy of November 9, 1775, 
with a transcript of the signatures of all the members who signed 
that agreement between November 9, 1775 and June 28, 1777. But 
to this Thomson copy in this volume thirteen additional members have 
affixed their original signatures instead of putting them to the separate 
paper signed by eighty-six of their colleagues. These thirteen are: 
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Richard Law, of Connecticut ; Nathaniel Folsom, of New Hampshire, 
who signed July 21, 1777; Cornelius Harnett, of North Carolina, who 
signed July 23, 1777; Henry Laurens, of South Carolina, who signed 
July 29, 1777; Daniel Roberdeau, of Pennsylvania; Joseph Jones, of 
Virginia, who signed August 16, 1777; John Harvie, of Virginia, 
who signed October 23, 1777 ; Francis Dana, of Massachusetts ; Wil- 
liam Clingan, of Pennsylvania; Joseph Wood, of Georgia; Edward 
Langworthy, of Georgia; John Henry, jr., of Maryland, and James 
Forbes, of Maryland. 

The presence of these original signatures with this Thomson copy 
makes it fully as important an original as the separately signed docu- 
ment, the body of which is also in Thomson's handwriting. 

This hitherto unrecorded volume of the Journals seems to have 
experienced the same forgetfulness or neglect as that accorded to the 
Agreement signed by eighty-six of the delegates. It is, of course, 
possible that this volume is the one that, in Thomson's original ar- 
rangement of the papers in his office, was considered as preceding 
no. 4 of the Department of State's list of the Continental Congress 
Papers, to wit, Secret Journal, Foreign and Domestic, 1780, October 
18 to 1786, March 29 ; but, in view of the fact that such a large part of 
it is transcribed, as noted above, in the beginning of no. 6 of that list, 
it has been deemed best to record it as no. 6A of the Papers of the 
Continental Congress. In the proper chronology of its creation it 
antedates no. 6. John C. Fitzpatrick. 

National Council for the Social Studies 

A National Council for the Social Studies completed its organ- 
ization in Chicago on February 25. Its purpose is to lay the foun- 
dations for training democratic citizens ; and its sponsors believe that 
such training can result only from a carefully developed and ade- 
quately supported system of teaching in the elementary and secondary 
schools. Its plan looks to promoting co-operation among those who 
are responsible for such training, including at least the university 
departments which contribute knowledge of facts and principles to 
civic education; and the leading groups of educational leaders, such 
as principals, superintendents, and professors of education, who 
develop the methods of handling these facts. 

An advisory board was set up, composed of representatives of ( 1 ) 
the five associations of scholars most nearly related to the purpose of 
the National Council — historians, economists, political scientists, soci- 
ologists, and geographers; (2) the national organizations of educa- 
tional investigators and administrators — elementary and high school 



